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MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


PETITION OF THE PHYSICIANS OF BERKSHIRE COUNTY TO THE LE- 
GISLATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS. ay; 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives, in General 
Court assembled. 

THe igned, Physicians and Surgeons, resident in the County: of 

Berkshire and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to 

Honorable Body that the present organization of the ‘“ Massachusetts 

Medical Society ” is very defective. It fails to accomplish the objects of 

medical association. It is partial, unjust and oppressive in its 

as its 


cal association ourselves, and by an unavoidable expense 
sacrifice, which nt to prohibition, we are jon i 
the benebts dei fom attending them ings of the Society in Boston, 
is partial in its operation, in as its present organization 

but few are or can be benefited by connection with it. It is ungust and 
upon whi shes no adequate 
ivalent. Its meetings, its its library being held, located, 
and confined in Boston st the eastern extremity of the Commonwealth, i 


we now humbly, yet confidently a to your Honorable Body, 
so re-organized, as that 


association, and a participation of the funds and | already accumula- 
ted, may be conferred upon ping: edical Societies; o, 
this petition cannot be granted, we ask that | County of Berkshire 


THE 
the success and pros _ by embodying all the regular 
practitioners in. , its ‘requisitions prevent a large 
litde benefit from either, These 
in 7 ity can derive little or no ither. 
burdens, oppressions and inconveniences we have borne and endured for 
a long series of years, and having in vain sought relief from other sources, 
while it secures all the benef a wilate 0ctel the hnenents 
powers and privileges pertaining to bodies. 
Boston, Nov. 24th, 1846. : 
5 
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REMONSTRANCE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY AGAINST 
THE FOREGOING PETITION. 

The Counsellors of the Massachusetts Medical Society, through the 
undersigned, their committee, respectfully represent— | 
- That the Massachusetts Medical Society was incorporated in 1781; since 
which time it has continued to flourish for 
its members now amount to more than eight hundred, residing in all parts 
of. the Commonwealth. | 

That the Society has at all times been eminently useful in promoting 
friendly intercourse and honorable conduct among the members of the 
profession, in upholding a proper standard of medical education, and in 
protecting the community from the encroachments of ignorant and incom- 
petent practitioners. 

That the laws and regulations of the Society have been framed with 
ype oe Aa equalization of its burdens and benefits among 
all sections of the Commonwealth, as far as it has been possible so to do. 

a very and respectable re tation o 

of the “State, ‘vent to upwards of four hundred, 

‘hat t body of its members are believed to be contented with the 
regulations of the Society, and satisfied of its salutary influence. And 
that up to the present year, no successful attempt has been made to 
divide the Society, or to impair its usefulness. . 
~The igned, in behalf of the Society, have learned with regret, 
that a petition has now been presented to the Legislature from Physicians 
of the County of Berkshire, setting forth certain allegad grievances, and 
praying, either “that the State Medical Society maybe re-organized,” 

nty of Berkshire may be constitutedga disti 
society, clothed with the usual powers and privileges pertaining to such 
bodies.” ‘The undersigned are prepared to show that the alleged gniev- 
ances i 
be 


do not exist, and that the prayer of the petitioners not to 


chief, if not the only allegations of the petitioners against the 
t organization of the Society, are that “its meetings, its  fynds and 


a of the Society’s rooms, the expense of an annual dinnef, 
provided chiefly for the accommodation of distant niembers, and to defray 
Society’s publications, including an annual octavo volume 
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Its library are “held, located and confined in Boston, at the eastem 
extremity of the Commonwealth.” The undersigned have always one 
age that Boston is not at the eastern extremity of this Commonwealth 
that being near the centre of population and intercourse, it is quite as 
accessible from Berkshire, every day in the week, as it is from the coun- 
ties of Barnstable and Nantucket. The meetings of the Society have 
been held in Boston by the will of its members, and may at any time be 
removed if a more suitable place shall be selected by the votes of @ 
majority ity, for the 
regard to the funds of the Society, they consist in the first place 
of an assessment of three dollars from each member, which is ~ ted 
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which is delivered to every member who has paid his assessment. One 
third of the foregoing assessment is remitted to all the District Societies, 
viz., those in other counties than Suffolk, on their paying the remainder. 
To the County of Berkshire, in 1818, one half the assessment was given 
up for five years, and in 1840, the whole arrearage of that mee 7 
amounting to more than five hundred dollars, was cancelled by vote of 
Counsellors. Including the books delivered to Berkshire physicians, it 
can be shown, that more property has been given by the parent Society 
to the County of Berkshire than the whole amount of assessments ever 
received by the Society from them. 

A township of land was formerly given by the Legislature to the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, which they afterwards sold, and invested the 
proceeds as an accumulating fund, for the purpose of enabling them, at 
some future period, to erect a building for the Society’s meetings. This 
fund now amounts to between nine and ten thousand dollars, invested in 
the Hospital Life Insurance Office. A motion is now pending before the 
Society, that the interest of this fund shall hereafter be used apo the 
expense of a valuable Medical Journal to be gratuitously | 
among all its members. 

The library of the Society, the disposition of which has been made a 
third source of complaint, is a small collection of old books, the result 
entirely of donations and legacies. It is but little used in Boston, and by a 
regulation of the Society, any District Society may carry off sixty volumes 
at a time for the use of its members. Of this privilege the County of 
Berkshire has freely availed itself. 

For the lasf sixteen years, an octavo volume, of some standard work 
on medicine, has been annually published by the Society, for gratuitous 
distribution among its members. A set of these books now forms of itself 
a small but valuable library, which has become the private qropeny of 
every member who has paid his assessments for the time. County 
af Hetkshion hen taneu-than chara thane to, 
to the assessments paid by its members. 

The petitioners, in requesting of the Legislature “ that the State Medi- 
cal Society may be re-organized,” have not stated the kind of i 
zation which they desire. But in a printed document circulated by the 
Berkshire District Society last fall, among the physicians of the 
monwealth, they propose the plan now in operation in New York and 
Connecticut, by which the State Society is made up of delegates chosen 
by local societies in the various counties or districts. But seem to 
have forgotten the fact that the affairs of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society are now wholly managed by a delegated body under the name 
of Counsellors, who are chosen from all parts of the State, in the 
portion of one counsellor to every eight members. ‘These counsel 
moreover, are selected by the District Societies where they reside, when 
such societies see fit to take the trouble, and try: have 0 She rae 
proxy when they do not attend the meetings, and all other members 
the Society have a like right to vote by proxy at the general meetings. 


~ 
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The undersigned are unable to imagine a more impartial, or more 
équal in its operation upon all parts of the monwealth. 
~The alternative proposed by the petitioners to the Legislature, is either 
to alter the organization of the Massachusetts Medical Society, or to set 
off the physicians of the County of Berkshire as a separate soci 
“clothed with the usual powers and secteg ay pertaining to such bodies.” 
In regard to the first of these proposals, the petitioners should be aware, 
that the Legislature will not probably do any act to alienate the property 
of the Society, or to interfere with its corporate right to manage its own 
internal affairs, so long as its proceedings do not contravene the laws of 
this Commonwealth. 
In regard to the second proposition, which is to i te the Berk- 
answer is plain. ‘There can be no 


might be cut up into small and irresponsible tribunals, disposing of licenses 
for'a compensation, and not accountin authority 
for abuses which might result from the misuse of their privileges. 

The Counsellors of the Massachusetts Medical Society deprecate the 
overthrow of a system of medical intercourse, harmony, and useful codpe- 
ration, which has existed for so many years, which has been the result 
of the careful deliberations and united wisdom of the physicians of all 
interests, and all parts of the Commonwealth. And they hope that the 
more mature reflections of the respectable physicians of the County of 
Berkshire will induce them still to codperate in a which has gi 
to the profession in Massachusetts an enviable distinction among those of 


other States. Jacos BicEeLow, 
Exocn Hate, Committee. 
Geo. Haywarp, 
Boston, February 18th, 1847. 


CASE OF MALFORMATION. 

{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 
Severat professional gentlemen visited, the other day, at the Bromfield 
House, in this city, the subject of a remarkable malformation, a short 
account of which may be acceptable to some of the readers of the 
Mr. Benoni T. Bachelder, the individual in question, is a native of 
Meredith, N. H. He came into the world twenty-eight years ago, bring- 
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ileges” of medical corporations, it is intended to include the power of 
liable to abuse. If such a power is granted to the physicians of Berk- 
shire, there is no reason why the physicians of any other county in the 
Commonwealth may not claim the like privilege. And thus the State 

thigh stumps, much like those left after amputation of the arm and 
t 
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The right humerus is a foot or more in length. The deltoid and pec- 


movements of the shoulder-joint are perfect, and he can the imperfect 
limb against the side so as to imprison a hand placed th presty Gomi: 

natural length, and the rudimentary limbs terminate like the right humerus in 
rounded stumps. The extremity of each of these stumps has a little 
mushroom-like appendix or fleshy pad attached to it; that om the right 


The pelvis is said to be narrow, by one of the gentlemen who had an 

he left arm is exceedingly muscular, the forearm and hand very thick 
from before backwards, and the whole limb possessed of great strength. 


thick (as already mentioned), is of moderate size, very well formed, and 

can with a force not to be doubted by those who have once felt it. 
Mr. Bachelder enjoys health, and. is not subj 

indigestion, constipation, or pulmonary difficulties of any kind. ‘The organic 


vigorously. 
flesh firm, the pilous system flourishing, the state of nutrition satt . 
His weight is at present ninety-two pounds, but at the age of 23 was, as 
he says, one hundred and seventeen. 


cross the id series of j The single arm which 


It is his organ of prehension and locomotion—the handle by which be picks 


belly, but na he rapidly, in common with the other muscles of the arm, 
towards the lower extremity, which is rounded off without anything like 
a cicatrix, and has a small wart-like excrescence upon one side near its 
termination. This, Mr. Bachelder says, made its appearance some years 

> since, anil was not a part of the original gonformation. ‘The humerus is 
felt to be somewhat flattened, so as to spread a little transversely at the 

| lower end, as if there were an effort at the formation of condyles. _Alll the 
great toe, and capable of slight voluntary motions. The left is smaller, 

and can be retracted by a voluntary effort of the muscles of the 

striking fulness to the front of the forearm. hand, v 

| 

is voice is rather acute p, his temperament c I, 

there is much propriety and affability in his intercourse with visiters. 

| With the exception of the parts that have been described, all the other 

organs, not excepting those of reproduction, appear to be of proper form 

and proportion. Life has not been without its attractions for him, in 

spite of his physical misfortunes; luxuriant health and expansive sensi- 

bilities confer privileges from which he has not heen debarred. 

Limited as his means of locomotion appear, he is by no means con- 

| demned to inactivity. By alternate flexions and contractions of the muscles 

} of the truok, he can throw himself up an inch or two from the floor, or 
end of which he revolves—the servant of all work, who does the tasks 
of four for the wages of one. He throws himself from spot to spot in 
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t swinging arcs, bouncing down his pack of robust viscera upon the 
floor as if ates a tennis ball. He seats himself by placing his I hand 
on the floor and lifting his trunk into a chair as if it were a portmanteau. 
With this same extremity he can write ; by means of it he can, as he tells 
me, support himself in the water, though his movements therein are some- 
what of the volvox order, and I have no doubt could defend himself from 


ion with formidable eneggy. 

No cause is assigned ‘as having had an influence in producing the 
deformity with which he was born—a somewhat remarkable fact, as there 
is almost always a story connected with the uterine history of similar 
cases. He is one of a large family, all of whom are well formed. 


Malformations similar to the one just described have been often ob- 
served both in man and the lower animals. The place they occupy in 
the classification of Geoffroy St. Hilaire is in the family of Ecrrome sans 
(abortive-limbed), which is divided into three genera. 

I. The Phocomela ; in which the hands or feet only appear to exist, 
being implanted directly upon the trunk. 

iL Hemimela ; the upper or lower extremities very imperfect, termi- 
nating in tie form of stumps ; fingers wanting or very imperfect. 

. Ectromela ; wanting, or nearly so. 
The case in question gs, by the above definition, to the second 
s—Hemimela ponents 4 but the line of distinction between 
genera is ill marked ing to the great teratologist’s own con- 
fession, and many of the cases mentioned under the head of ectromela 
had stumps and rudiments of fingers like the subject of this observa- 
tion. Perhaps it would be correct to consider him as ranking with the 
hemimela so far as the left arm is concerned, and to belong by the 
formation of the lower extremities with the ectromela. These names are 
not a matter of mere curiosity or pedantry, for they furnish the key by 
which to get at the history of similar instances. , 

The case that comes nearest to the present is one which Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire mentions having himself examined. It was that of a young girl 
in whom the lower extremities were almost entirely wanting, the left arm 
being hemimelic, or half formed, while the right was of natural conforma- 
tion. On the left side “ the upper arm alone existed ; its size was natural, 
and a humerus could be very distinctly felt beneath the integuments, 
terminated by two condyles of very ow & formation, though articulating 
with no other bone. The limb terminated in a hemispherical stump, hav- 
ing at its lower extremity a very small rounded lobule which seemed to 
be a rudimentary finger.” 

Ambrose Paré, Licetus and Schenkius, whose works I have the good 

fortune to possess, contain cases: more or less similar to the above, but 

none which comes so near that which is the subject of this description. 

a is one from Paré, with a portrait which looks as if it might be a 
eness. 

“In the year 1573 I saw at Paris, at the gate of St. André des Arts, 
a child, 9 years old, a native of Parpeuille, a village about three leagues 


= 
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from Guise: his: father’s name was Peter Renard, and his mother, who 
carried him about, was called Marquette. This monster had only two 
fingers on the right hand, and the arm was well enough formed from the 
shoulder to the elbow, but from the elbow to the two fingers was very 
much misshapen. He had no legs, but out of his right there pro- 
ceeded an imperfect sort of foot, with something that looked like four toes ; 
out of the middle of the left thigh came two toes, one of which had a 
near resemblance to the membrum virile.” Here is an to the 


i 


those where one lower and both upper limbs are wanting, 
very rarely ; in fact their occurrence in the human subject is hardly made 
certain.” It is much less uncommon to find all four of the extremities 


The most interesting points in this case are the existence of what 
be called rudimentary toes, the general vigor of the nutritive system, in 
accordance with what is usually observed in similar cases, the apparent 
integrity of the reproductive organs and faculties in contradiction to what 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire states to be the rule in malformations of this kind, and 
especially the wonderful manner in which a single organ has been edu- 
cated and strengthened for the new and varied duties which have devolved 


| 
extremity coincides with that of one or both of the lower, and 
just cited re vanous in 
whose immense and precious collection includes almost ing won- 
derful, quotes from Peucerus, who quotes from “ Roman Fatone the 
statement that in Picenum children used to be born without hands or feet. 
upon it. 

The many difficult acts which a born without arms have learned to 

epee their feet, are familiar to all; within a few years we have 

a remarkable illustration of this fact before our own eyes, in: the 

person of Mr. Nellis. A. large historical painting of great merit, was 
executed not long ago, in Paris, by an artist who had po arms, and meade : 

) use of his lower limbs, which were malformed, in painting. As it is less 

| common to see the rudimentary upper extremities made. serviceable, and 

! as old Paré tells his stories with such simplicity, I must give a literal ver- 

sion of one of them, only wishing I could transfer the portrait with its 

expressive accompaniments. 

“A little while ago we had at Paris a man without arms, aged 40 
years or thereabouts, who could do everything that other people.do by 
means of their hands; for instance, with the stump of his shoulder 
and his head he could drive a wedge into a block of wood as hard es an- 
other man could have done with his arms. So he could crack a cartwhip, 
and do many similar things ; and with his feet he ate, drank, and played 
at cards and dice, as you see. in ont ame and at last he became 8 

_ thief, and a robber, am pai wt and was executed at Gueldres, to wit, 
hanged, and passed under the wheel.” barusbons 
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_ ‘The unfortunates whom the French call cud de jattes—those who have 
arms, but no lower extremities, are frequently seen using their only mem- 
bers successfully as organs of locomotion. But here is a human being 


scattered the seeds of the poppy, which feeds the 
cornfields 
a 


that while a natural curiosity prompts many to visit this instance 
of nature’s Iness, they will learn to prize their own un facul- 
ties more y, and remember that the world owes something to a man 


ing the jealous 

home, to a general favor and use abroad. The following is some of the 
information on this point received by the last arrivals from England.] 
Mippiesex Hosprra.—On Monday last, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
the efficacy of the ether was put to as severe a test as it has yet been 
subjected to. A man of 68 had been admitted with symptoms of stone 

diseased bladder; so much 
the attempts at sounding, that it was with difficulty satisfactonl 
plished. The vesical tenesmus was incessant, amounting to total i 
tinence of urine. Endeavors were made for several weeks to allay this 
extreme irritability, so that some urine might be retained or some water 
received a8 an injection, but in vain, neither could be endured ; |i 


| 
isms, in giving him but one solitary organ of active muscular relation with 
the world about him. Yet, as if conscious of injustice, she has clothed 
that one limb with strength and beauty, and training it by the lessons of 
hard necessity, has gifted it with powers which, moe Mate no other human 
arm possesses in such perfection. ‘The great principle of compensation, co- 
extensive with our wants, privations and sufferings,—the strongest argument 
race sm mm religion can appea} to in proof of the existence of a 

volent Creator,—finds here a striking illustration. The same Power 
that faced the incisors of the rodentia with their thick enamel, that cush- 
ioned the foot of the dromedary, that pours the solidifying juices about 
the ends of a broken bone, and thickens the cuticle when toil is g 
it too 

wings of pain, 
multiply the sufferings of any sentient creature. We cannot but hope 
to others for assistance. med 

Boston, February, 1847. 
USE OF THE LETHEON IN LONDON. 

{As intimated in the Journal last week, the ethereal inhalation seems des- 
perform a ithotomy, unpromising as the case was, but, i 
possible, whilst the petiont uniler ‘the ‘ef the In 
seven minutes from the commencement, but in reality only two from the 
effectual inhalation, its influence was obtained. The catheter was then 
introduced, and some water attempted to be injected, but not above two 
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or three ounces could be borne, and this, retained by pressure, was ejected 


forceps, requiring their re-introduction several times ; the scoop was em- 

ed to remove calculous matter like mortar; and, lastly, the bladder 
time, first to last, the patient gave not the slightest indication of suf- 
fering ; indeed, it was not until he was removed to bed and had bees 
some time in it, and taken some brandy and ammonia, that he did so, and 
then of soreness merely. Nor was the influence of the ether limited to 
this, its anodyne effect was maintained during the evening, the man re- 
state,” as he termed. it. 


that he si no pain ; he knéw that something was bei 
done, but he recollects nothing distinctly “ after blowin the hom.” Ue 


aware of being pregnant until the seventh month, when she consulted a 

, who, conscious of her dangerous position, sent her to Mr. Skey, 
wale ‘ebiite care she was admitted into St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
An accurate examination was then made by several distingui ac- 


tation ; and that the Cesarean section would then be the most proper 
measure. The nature of the case being fairly and fully explained to the 
ient, she readily consented to undergo any operation which offered the 
chance of relief. At 2 o'clock in the morning of the 25th of January, 
she was awakened from by the commencement of labor. 
membranes gave way soon afterwards, and the pains increased. Mr, 
pkey: with several accoucheurs, made an pec sag 
past 4, A.M. ‘The os uteri was at that time very » A 
second examination was made at half past7 o'clock. os uten was 
still in the same condition, but the labor were rapidly increasing. 
The tion was, therefore, no longer delayed. The vapor of ether 
was inhaled by the patient for six minutes before its effects were manifest, 
an incision eight inches in length was made down to the linea alba, com- 


parts, was effected with some difficulty and consequent delay ; the bladder 
was cut into; the stone was grasped at once, but crumbled under the 
out the ether the pain in this case must have been most severe, and, from 
the circumstances mentioned, of more than ordinary duration, but happily 
The apparatus employed was one invented 
+ r. Bell, chemist, of Oxford street, who was present, and assisted 
r. Tomes in its application.—Med. Gazette. 
Tae Operation.—The of this case, a dress- 
maker, zt. 27, of a mild disposition, is only 
during childhood. Her general is good. Qn the evening of the 
7th of April, 1846, while under temporary excitement, she bad connec- 
tion once with a young man ing in the same house.. She was not 
be impracticable on account of the extreme narrowness of the antero- 
posterior diameter of the pelvis. It was, therefore, recommended.no 
should be until the full of utero-ges- 
| 
. 
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a half above the pubes. The linea alba was then divided to the same 
extent on a broad director. The uterus was fairl pe a nina me 
the left. Adequate pressure over the front and si the abdomen was 
necessary to prevent protrusion of the intestines. An incision from five 
to six inches in length was then made into the long axis of the uterus, 
which a well-formed, healthy-looking child was easily 
removed. ‘The placenta was extracted shortly afterwards. Thus 
the operation occupied six minutes. Immediate contraction of the 
to one half its previous size followed the removal of the child. 
free venous hemorrhage which took place from its cut surface was 
by cold water and pressure between the hands. In half an hour 


‘ ae with the sanction of Drs. Rigby, Fergus- 
P. Smith, and , the incision in the abdomen was broughit 
eleven sutures. Broad strips of plaster were applied to sup- 
the muscles, and cotton wool placed on the abdomen with a flannel 
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Eruer ro Vereunary Scrence.—The vapor of sulphuric 
ether has, we hear, been employed at the Royal Veterinary College, 
the most decided success. 


~ horse was laboring under a chronic affection of the near fore-foot, com- 
monly known by the name of the “ naricular disease,” for which the 
Operation of re. is generally resorted to as a remedy. ‘This is 
necessarily a very painful operation, and oftentimes the operator has to 
contend against the violent struggles of the animal, particularly at the 
instant when the division of the nerve is effected. In this case 

vapor was inhaled for about thirteea minutes, when the horse fell forwards, 
and the nerve on each side the leg was divided by Mr. Spooner without 
the least manifestation of pain; a slight convulsive action of the limb, 
similar to that which takes place when a nerve of a recently-killed animal 
is cut through, alone giving indication of any sensation. Within twenty- 


three minutes this animal also had perfectly recovered from the effects of 
the ether. No restraint whatever was resorted to, to keep the animals in 


the required position for these operations, and the inhaler employed was 


had contracted to such a size as to render its replacement within” 
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sncing two iaches above the umbilicus, and terminating two inches and 
| 
2 
the ethe producec insensibility tc he pain ihe incision. Its 
prolonged exhibition was not allowed, lest jt might possibly interfere with 
| The first-named animal was affected, and. had been for many months, 
with an incurable disease of the hock-joint. ‘The pain was so severe that 
the poor sheep was quite unable to put her foot to the ground without 
experiencing much suffering. On being brought into the theatre she was 
caused to inhale the vapor of ether through a tube, and in about five 
minutes after it was evident she was under its influence. The leg was 
| then amputated by Mr. Simonds at the thigh, without the slightest indica- 
tion of any pain whatever. ‘The operation occupied about six minutes, 
and within twenty minutes from the commencement the animal was re- : 
moved from the theatre restored to sensation and consciousness. ‘The 
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net one invented for the purpose, but an apparatus temporarily adjusted 
by Mr. Morton until a more perfect one was obtained. 


Puarmacevtica, Society,: Jancany 13rn, 1847.—The lecture 


r. Squire observed, this is now all-engrossing subject, and public 
attention ts daily called to the several operations which have been per- 
formed without the accompaniment of severe pain, heretofore experienced : 
some failures are also recorded, without stating the particulars as ¢o their 
cause. In constructing the apparatus, I have taken into the account the 
weight of the vapor of ether, and have placed the tube near the bottom 
part ; considering, also, that its stimulating ah ams daa 
causes coughing, I have regulated the supply of air to dilute it at 
commencement of inhalation, with means to increase its strength until the 
tient is able to bear its full force. ‘To secure a full supply, I have 
the upper vessel with s , and have also a collar of sponge 
around its descending tube at t of the lower vessel, which im- 


valve is placed in this part to admit air, and closes to 

of ether. In the other parts, Reed’s patent valves (for the im 

of which he has recently taken out a patent) are, by his permission, used 
in this apparatus, and J trust that it may serve the very useful purpose, 


that its i was so successful in. j 
After Mr. Squire had exhibited and explained his: instrument, Mr. 
gave an account of his apparatus, or rather, of improvements 
which he had made in the instrument, suggested by Dr. Boott and Mr. 
Robinson, and which had received their sanction. It would be unprofita- 
ble to follow the various remaining describers of instruments which were 
exhibited, many of which had not been tested in practice; they were 
really so numerous, that it would appear that the whole scientific portion 
of the members of the Society, as well as that of many others, had been 
employed in inventing and contriving means for administering the vapor 
of ether. The modifications attempted were from the’ most elaborate 
and complicated pieces of machinery, to mere bladders with an elastic 
‘ube and stop-cock, the latter having ie advantage of not being protected 
by either “caveats” or * patents.” 

The object of the exhibition, at least, was answered, for each had an 
Opportunity of exhibiting “his adopted,” and, like a fond parent, saw 
vantages in his own offspring which he failed to find in that of others. 

We may fairly sum up the results of the evening’s “exhibition,” in 
observin with the President, that each form of apparatus exhibited had 


appeared to answer the purpose for which it was intended ; that the 
simplest apparatus, if effective, must eventually be the most useful, and 
that time and experience only could demonstrate, amongst.the many com- 


room of the Society was crowded this evening with members of the So- 

ciety and medical men, to hear a paper on Mr. > pen whegeom: 4 

the inhalation of the vapor of ether, and to see and to hear descriptic 

| | serves further to impregnate the 
air in its tube for inhalation. 


consequences 
that of tetanus) was made by Dr. Ranking, 
spasms being even augmented thereby. Dr 
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halation of narcotic or stimulating vapors.” Mr. Wakley, the 
Lancet, is unbounded in his exaltations of the discoverers of the 
but repudiates the patent. The following brief extracts: from his arti 


Hospital, Guy’s Hospital, St. George’s Hospital, the Westminster Hos- 
Addenbrooke's Hospital, Cambridge, Richmond Hospital, Dublin, 
the Bristol General Hospital, Birmingham and Wolverhampton, and by 
re Pn in private practice, and the operations are increasing in 
number daily, so that there can be no reasonable doubt of the reality of 
the new mode of producing temporary insensibility to pain. Medical 
men have always seeking for this priceless treasure to surgery— 
the greatest members of our profession, in ancient and modern times, 
have sought, and hitherto sought in vain, for any practicable and safe 
method of conquering the horrors of the operating-room. Up to this 
time there were no means of alleviation, except the administration of 
narcotics and intoxicating drinks, the compression of the nerves, celeri 
in operating, and the division of the nerves at the first stroke of the kni 
It at once stands confessed, that the inhalation of sulphuric ether vapor 
for a few minutes, which is found to uce a transient but total suspen- 
sion of sensation, without any ill results, is vastly superior to all measures 
previously devised for this purpose.” | 
“ The discovery of Dr. Morton, the hitherto unknown dentist of Bos- 
ton—more striking to the general than to the scientific mind—will, un- 
doubtedly, be placed high among the blessings of human knowledge and 
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itors, which form of instrument was the most likely to be ] 
Lancet for January abound with cases 
and remarks connected with the ether—one of the general heads of that 
work now being “ Operations without Pain.” ‘The experiments were 
pe in most of the Hospitals, and were generally successful, the 
ilure in a few unsuccessful cases being tra 
tus, and in a few to peculiarity of tem | 
Boott pu 
one ueen’s counsel, contends that 
use of the letheon cannot be su , however it ma 
strument 
correspon 
ng 
on the su Ww its spirit.) 
“‘ Some hundreds of operations without pain have been performed in 
America. Capital and minor surgical em have also been pe 
formed in this country, at Universit eve Hospital, King’s College 
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frolic ; and it was known, also, in a concentrated state, as’ one of the 


sible. If it should reali the 
calm-judging men, the thing is far 
commercial tion. that 
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discovery. Sulphuric ether has long been used as an anti-hysterical 
remedy of ordinary power; the inhalation of the weak vapor of ether 

} narcotic poisons. By a new and ha application and generalization, 
this drug, or toy, or poison, has heen Loventel with fresh powers, which 

| almost rool ts fabled Lethe. From being one of the playthings of 
knowledge, it has been metamorphosed to one of its greatest triumphs ; 
it has been, at one leap, transferred from the pages of toxicology to the 
latest, and almost the fairest, page of the healing art. That its discoverer 
should be an American isa high honor to our Transatlantic brethren ; 

next to the discovery of Franklin, it is the second and greatest contribu- 
tion of the New World to science, and it is the first great addition to the 
medical art.” 

“ A patent has been taken out for the discovery, the American patent 
standing in the names of Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, one of the most 
celebrated physicians in the United States, and Dr. Morton, the discoverer. 
This question of patent is a stain upon the whole matter. We trust it 
will speedily be relinquished ; and we are assured, that for the patentees 
to atteropt to maintain it by law would be most preposterous, and impos- 

anticipations of temperate and 
too noble to be clogged with a mere 
Dr. Morton should pass uorewarded ; 
es, iscovery the test of time, the ae or ee 
ward of e civilized people and government upon face of the 
earth: he will have, we should hope,:too strong a claim on their spon- 
taneous gratitude, to need to resort to compulsory reward. How much 
more imperative would his claim be than the demands of those who have 
merely invented some new engine of destruction !” 
MERCURY AS A REMEDY. 
| By J. B. Harrison. Esq., Bng. 
| Next to bloodletting, mercury perhaps stands in the estimation of British 
practitioners. Few medicines have been so largely employed, so greatly 
valued, and so much deprecated, as mercury. In this country, at least, 
it enters largely into our prescriptions, and is considered by the majority 
of practitioners as one of our most valuable and efficacious medicines. 
Mercury, according to its administration or mode of preparation, is used 
with various objects. In many instances, the action of mercury as & 
seems wo be more thas that of any 
, in such cases, it have any specific effect on the biliary secretion 
I cannot say ; but certainly much good arises from its use. The com- 
bination of calomel with colocynth, or a few grains of calomel, followed 
by a black draught, are eminently useful in many nameless states of indis- 
position—probably more usefal than any other cathartic. Again, mercury 
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is extensively employed in the treatment of inflammation; and after 
bloodletting and the adoption of other measures designed to relieve the 
early and more acute symptoms, it is considered as chiefly to be relied 
on. I believe this opinion ple 
confidence commonly placed in it much exceeds what it really 
In the majority of cases in which mercurials are pushed with a view to 
arrest morbid action, or to restore parts which have suffered lesion, it is 
impossible to say what may be the true amount of relief afforded ; and 
it should never be forgotten that most of the effects attributed to medicine 
in this, as in many other cases, would probably have been brought about 
by the unaided operation of natural causes. Of mercury as an anti- 
syphilitic, there is great difference of opinion. Large treatises and nume- 
rous volumes have been dedicated to the discussion, and it may ap 
presumptuous here to attempt to decide a controversy which has been so 
and warmly carried on. Yet every practitioner must, in point of fact, 
decide this question for himself, so that an individual cannot be wrong in 
ing his own convictions on the subject. For my own part I have 
seen nothing to give me that undoubted confidence in mercury which it 


of them, I think, have been greatly aggravated by it. W 
has been early discovered, I have generally treated it without 
“and have had 

given, jously, or I was in to make use of it, bei 
g that the patient should not have immediately the benefit of a 
treatment in which it is common to confide. Respecting the 
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remembered that it is only a name. When a person has suffered for 
from an obstinate complaint, and is fairly worm out by watching 


— would be pleased, if a cure were really accom ascribable 
y to the medicine employed. But what, then, does the practitioner 
expect? Why, if the must be spoken, he anticipates ing what- 


ever, and if any effect do happen to manifest itself, he is in great haste 
to withdraw the remedy. I grant that in some cases of chronic enlarge- 
ments, as those of the testicle or mamma, the exhibition of small doses 
of mercury may be greatly beneficial, even curative ; but here its inflv 
ence is directed to the arrest of inflammatory action, or, more properly, 
to the removal of its consequences.—London Lancet. 
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I have seen have been cases in which mercury was or had been employed ; 
some 

ye 

and unrest, it is evidently pleasant to him to imagine that he is taking an 
alterative, to alter, as he presumes, the condition of his system. But the 
case is far from appearing of so promising an aspect if the term poison be | 
substituted, which is often quite as appropriate. Perhaps the Y ae may 

be taking minute doses of the Melledde of anesverys and if the practi- 
7 to ; he would be as much astonished as the 
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Ship Sickness.—Scarcely an emigrant vessel arrives from Europe, the 
passengers of which have not suffered more or less from sickness. It is 
extremely difficult to define the character of the disease that prevails. Al- 
though it is ordinarily called ship fever, which is something that is 

to be well understood, yet very little is accurately known of it. 

is impossible to pack one or two hundred men, women’ and children in the 
hold of a vessel, where they are obliged to remain from four to nine weeks, 
without deranging the vital machinery. The atmosphere alone, in its 
altered condition, soon becomes a prolific source of disease. Filth accumu- 
lates with astonishing rapidity, in spite of cabin mandates—and, strange as 
it may appear, steerage passengers, more especially the Irish, seem not to 
make the least effort to rid themselves of perpetual sources of nuisance, 
however offensive the odor. They huddle r in groups on a wet floor, 
and sleep in their wet or damp clothes, and never, unless obliged by the fear 
of losing some privilege, make much exertion to be comfortable. In con- 
nection with these evils, are the rolling of the ship, sea-sickness, bad water, 
poor provision (and not enough even of that), in the endurance of which, 
if the passengers were not sick, the wonder would be far greater. A few 
on board every emigrant vessel resist the combined influences of faetid odors, 
miserable accommodations, rags, vermin, and all the wretchedness of ex- 
treme poverty, and appear not to suffer therefrom ; but the sacrifice of life 
to these-causes is a melancholy proof of the extremely bad management on 
board of such vessels. There is no perceptible modification of the system, 
and hence the history of one ship's sufferings is the prototype of all. When 
sprevmannet forbids any vessel to carry more than two passengers, with suita- 

rovisions and water, for every ten tons—instead of two for every five, 
as the law of this country now permits—there will be no unnecessary sacri- 
fice of life to commercial avarice. Ship fever is induced from these causes, 
and invariably subsides ae e patients into pure air, and givi 
them appropriate food. re the prostration has been carried too far, 
delirium exists, hardly a prospect of recovery remains. Very learned dis- 
sertations have appeared on this subject, and such an exact course of medi- 
cation prescribed, that nothing remains to be done on that score, but to 
remark, by way of appendix, that medicine appears to be of no value when 
provisions are failing, and accommodations such as they usually are in an 
emigrant ship. We feel a degree of confidence in saying this, because it 
is based not only on common sense, but on years of experience and watch- 
ful observation into the actual condition of that class of vessels when they 
arrive in American ports. Were the same sanitary precautions intro- 
duced, that are vigilantly instituted and enforced in men-of-war ships, the 
same excellent standard of health would follow. Ventilation is sadly over- 

ed, if not utterly neglected, in emigrant vessels. It is true that the 
hatches are open; and it is also certain that the rain pours through them, 
and sea-water, too, in unwelcome volume, dashes in occasionally ; but there 


( 
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is ing like a i 

ventilated. Mr. Frederick Emerson’s recently- 

ingenious and philosophical yet devised, would obviate much of the evil 
of bad ventilation. Let it be once introduced into these vessels, and one of 

the most active agents in the production of ship fever would be overcome. 
Till some such means are used, by which a free circulation of pure atmos- 
age ait may constantly exist through the entire hull, from stem to stern, 
ife will continue to be sacrificed, and fearful exhibitions of disease still cling 
to the emigrant ship. 


mn ( ’s new Elements of Operative Surgery.—Dr. P. S. Townsend, of 
New York, has completed his translation of the third great volume of this 
very elaborate work, ep is accompanied by a quarto atlas, 7! ae 
ic plates, representing the principal operative , and the jnstru- 
sd spor by the best surgeons in the world. us this work—compris- 
ing three very large and truly massive octavos, the last of which contains 
1162 pages—is finished, and it now remains for the profession to show that 
the enterprise meets their approval, by placing the set in their libraries. 
We remember that some severe were made upon this undertaking, 
on account of the alleged freedom with which the translator called up the 
name of Dr. Mott. An apology is to be found for Dr. Townsend, if such 
was the fact—a point about which men might disagree—from the circum- 
stance, that he was Dr. M.'s pupil, and was under peculiar obligations to 
that eminent surgeon. But it is not at all necessary to regard the observa- 
tions of those who overlook the real merits of the book, in their willingness 
to show up its defects. There is an immense amount of surgical informa- 
tion embodied in this colossean uction of Velpeau, whose authority is 
not to be questioned, however abrupt or offensive he may have shown him- 
self to foreign strangers. It is said that this distinguished operator has a 
haughty, forbidding air, poorly calculated to win the personal esteem of 
those who freely acknowledge his high claims to the rank assigned him by 
his own countrymen; yet no one would presume to maintain the absurd 
a that therefore Velpeau was but a common surgeon. The pub- 
opinions of a man are the true exhibition of his attainments, in what- 
ever department of life he is found. Here isa ‘s anager accumulation of 
experience, and evidence of great industry in the labor of bringing it into 
an orderly bibliographical shape. May Dr. Townsend receive a reward for 
the service he has rendered, commensurate with his deserts as a faithful 
translator, annotator and author. The work may be had in Boston at 
Ticknor & Co.’s. 


Dr. Buchanan's Introductory Lecture.—On some former occasion, the 
existence of the new institution, called the Eclectic Medical Institute, at 
Cincinnati, was noticed in the Journal. The class appears to have been so 
charmed with two recent introductory discourses, that copies were requ 
for publication, which could not well be denied, when such an admirable 
po weer opened for distributing the new school doctrines. The first in 

er was delivered by the soi-disant discoverer of neurology, alias animal 
magnetism, alias mesmerism. Give it what name we may, it invariably 
comes up the same old sixpence, upon which the author holds on like a 
wrecked mariner to a floating spar. After quoting the opinion of Dr. Elliot- 
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and saying something of his own i 
favor of Hahnemann, the offensive of neurology leaks out at the cracks, 
although the doctor evidently endeavors to keep it as snugly out of the 
reach of the senses as possible. The lecturer exclaims, in an ecstacy of 
thought, “ The value of neurology, as a complete and beautiful system of 
anthropology, as a great extension of our physiological knowledge, and as 
a philosophical development of the moving power of life,” &c. 

But it would be u to pursue the thread of his reasonings, because it 
all terminates in that never-ending topic upon which his mind appears to 
have been addled for some years. Yet there is no more upright man living, 
nor one of whose moral purity of character and disposition to ameliorate the 
condition of humanity we have vm opinion, than this same indomita- 
ble lecturer on the shadow of a shadow. Were his acknowledged powers 
of analysis concentrated upon some important pursuit, he would und 
occupy a far more eleva ition, and be more useful to others, than it 


possible while wasting his philosophical strength on a phantom. 


Jones's with the foregoing—being stitched 
in the same cover—is the first lecture of the Professor of Materia” Medica, 
‘Therapeutics and Botany. ©The Eclectic Medical Institute is fortunate in 
having secured the of a person who thinks appropriately, and in 
accordance with that system of philosophy which addresses itself to the un- 
derstanding. He Peer no hobby, advocates nothing reprehensible even 
in theory, and on the whole reasons, or rather enforces his views, in a man- 
ner 80 yo with regard to quackery, that the reader would hardly sus- 
pect Dr. Jones bel to the latest school of pseudo-medical reformers in 
this free country. ‘Towards the closing pages there is a slight disposition 
shown to make it appear that there is a kind of parallelism between the 
Eclectic Institute, or some of its faculty, and Harvey and Jenner. But this 
is a weakness altogether pardonable in new ry eure There is no little 
satisfaction in believing one’s self uted for righteousness sake, espe- 
a if there is a good chance for showing fight. Nothing advances even 
ing and patching u Tt ove umanity, the cures by means 
new wendidiel in proportion to the 
strife and u attending their introduction. Dr. Jones evidently possess- 
es talents of no mean order. Should he continue in his present connection, 
the fact should be classed among modern miracles. His mind is already in 
advance of his compeers, if this lecture is a correct indication of intellectual 
activity, which, as well as an earnest conscientiousness, characterizes this 
whole performance. 


The Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane.—The Re for the year 
1846, of this institution, located in the city of Philadel by its physician, 
Dr. Kirkbride, has been received. In addition to introduction of a 
tegular course of scientific lectures for the inmates, which was made last 
year, Dr. K. has this year commenced the employment of a to act as 
teacher and companion to the patients—who is to give her whole time not 
so much to the care and supervision of the patients, as to kindly endeavors 
to rid them of their delusions, to instruct those who are ignorant, and to be 
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a companion toll. The following quotation is made from Dr. Kirkbride’s 


“Up to the date of the last Report this Hospital had had under its care 
769 patients: of these 313 had been discharged perfectly cured, 287 had 
left us, in various states of improvement, stationary, or had died, and 169 
remained in the institution. 

“ Since that date 167 have been admitted, 175 have been discharged or 
died, and 161 remain under care at the close of the year. The lowest num- 
ber during the whole year is that reported at its close; the highest number 
in the house at one time was 185, or 5 more than its total estimated ca 
city: the average number for the entire year was nearly 173, and the total 
number under care during the year was 396. 

“ Of those seem during the year 1846, were, cured, 89; much im- 
proved, 17; improved, 28; stationary, 27; died, 14. Total, 175.” 


Resignation of Dr. Warren.—Dr. John C. Warren, whose resignation 
of his professorship in the Massachusetts Medical College was alluded to 
last week, delivered his valedictory, as we understand, on Monday. Who 

‘ will be his successor, in a chair that has been occupied by father and son 
from the first organization of a medical department in Harvard University, 
is yet unknown. Rumor speaks of several candidates. Report says that 
Dr. saree will continue his connection with the Massachusetts General 
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Eminent Physicians and Surgeons.—Dr. John W. Francis, of New 
York, has recently delivered a discourse of great interest before the Escu- 
lapian Society, in the University of New York. The subject was the his- 
tory of eminent physicians and surgeons who have been contemporaneous 
with the lecturer, either as practitioners or teachers, during the last forty 
years. He ere the character and peculiarities of each of these 
worthies, graphically describing them physically, intellectually and morally, 
and awarding to each the merit of whatever ‘a may have contributed to- 
wards the profession, either in literature or renown. Bard, Romaine, Rod- 
gers, Mitchill, Seaman, Miller, Kissam, McNeven, Hosack, and others 
among the departed, severally in review before the audience, the 
characteristics of each being depicted with life-like accuracy, and illustrated 
by anecdotes at once racy, rich and entertaining. The staid gravity with 
which some of the most comical incidents were related, and the piquant 
mee with which they were introduced, was at once unique and irresistible. 

hose who are fainiliar with the dignified and even venerable appearance 
of the lecturer, looking full 20 years older than he is, could scarcely pre- 
pare themselves for the vivacity and humor with which this biographical 
discourse was enlivened, and which therefore surprised the audience into 
frequent bursts of applause. 

In thus doing honor to the illustrious dead, Dr. Francis took occasion, 
incidentally and subordinately, to allude to a few of the living, who by their 
eminence as teachers, their skill in the art of healing, or their labors in the 
literature of the profession, have added to the claims of New York. And 
the discourse concluded by an earnest exhortation and appeal to the stu- 


‘ 
report : 


dents to imitate the exemplary excellence of the departed worthies of whom 
he had spoken, that they might excel the past and passing generation of 
fo yp by their learning and success. A copy of the discourse having 

n mre solicited for publication, it will doubtless bé found, when it 
appears, to possess more than mere local interest, its author having already 
pee an enviable distinction by his former contributions to history 

biography. 

Close of the Lecture Season.—The session of annual lectures in both of 
the New York Universities being about to close, there a to be quite 
an excitement among private teachers in their projected lectures for the 
ensuing spring and summer. Several distinct courses are determined on 
by associated gentlemen of the pase besides numerous private teachers 
and examiners, who advertise for pupils, and some of whom, singly, profess 
to teach every one of the departments, theoretically, practically clini- 
cally! Verily this is a great country for manufacturing doctors. But still 
New York is behind some other cities, both in manufactories and in the 
raw material. We only have two some 600 students, half a 
dozen private schools, and three medical periodicals. Philadelphia has 
three colleges at work all winter, a dozen or more private teachers and sum- 
mer courses of lectures; and now another chartered college is about to 
commence a stated spring course, with every prospect of success, for it is 
said that nearly or quite a thousand students are now in that city. Balti- 
more has two colleges and a prominent private school, and between them 
possibly 200 students; and your own city, Boston, notwithstanding the 
numerous schools in its vicinity, is increasing its class, and multiplying 
private teachers. And so, North and East, South and West, all the 
col are flourishing, while of the students it may everywhere be said, 
“still they come!” But there is no danger of being overstocked with doc- 
tors, for our country is growing in territory as well as population, faster than 
all our manufactories can work up the raw material, abundant as is that 
article. To Iowa and Texas, we are now about to annex, by conquest or 
eS California, New Mexico, and at least a large slice of old Mexico 

If; while Oregon is already ours to 54° 40’, if not beyond. Surely, 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific we shall have field enough, especi 
as our possessions will soon extend from Cape Horn to “ Nova Zem 
the Lord knows where.” | ; 


To Reese’s to “M.” Dr. J. A. Allen’s of 
rations under the influence of sulphuric , the paper of S. with the , of 
Morton and Jackson in the case of the patented letheon, and Dr. Dixon’s observations on stricture 
of the urethra, have been received. 


Mich, Adame Alen, Jt, A, MD, Mi Mary 
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Dizp—At Liberty, be Co., N. Y., Dr. Riennald, a highly respectable German physician, 
found dead i ' ingly a professional visit.—At Trea- 
ton N. J., ‘Dr. James F. Clark, much t Middleboro’, Dr. H_ D. Hiteheoek. 


of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Feb. 27th. 51—Males, 


fever, 6—disease of the liver, 2—croup. —pleurisy, 
5 years, 19—between 5 and 20 years, 8—between 20 and 40 years, 8—between 40 
I—over 60 years, 7. 
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22—females, 29. 

>—delirium tremens, 1—teething 2—ecarlet fever, 1—inflammation of 

sad 
60 
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; s Treatise on Diseases of the Eyes.—In No. 3 of this 
volume of the Journal, an extract was inserted from a French work, now 
in process of translation by one of our countrymen, Dr. Clendinen, of Bal- 
timore, who kindly forwarded it to us for that purpose. His own letter 
accompanying it was not, however, inserted ; but, as it contains a reference 
te his agency in the translation of the work, it is thought advisable, even 
now, to publish it. On the opposite page, in this number, we also again 
insert the wood-cut illustration of the deformity of the eye described in the 
translated extract, which in No. 3 was so disfigured in the printing as to be 
of little use as an illustration. Subscribers are requested to cut it out of 
this number and paste it over the one in No. 3. The following is the letter 
alluded to, addressed to the editor: 

“Sim,—I beg leave to offer for insertion in your Journal, the enclosed 
extract of a translation, upon which I am now engaged. The work of Prof. 
Desmarres (Demar) is entirely practical, and will give the best elucidation 
of the ectrotit system of medication, as applicable to acute ophthalmias. I 
am therefore grateful that he has entrusted to me an onerous, but a useful 
task, one which from my connection with him, I may possibly be enabled to 
perform advantageously to readers in the English language. I cull from 
the earliest products of my labor, a narrative of a rare and interesting case 
of Epicanthus, and as above stated ask you to insert it.” 


New York State Lunatic Asylum.—The fourth Annual Report from this 


during the , Remaining in the Asylum, Nov. 20th, 1846, 374. 
“In addition to the 


“This number of restored patients is not, however, larger than 

remain here, and who contribute very much to the good order, comfort anc 
welfare of the other patients. We have found among the advantages of a 
large number of patients at one Institution, is that of always having 

who are nearly or quite well, and who constitute a most useful class of as- 
sistants. They do us great good by taking an active part in labor, schools, 
exhibitions and other amusements that engage the attention, and benefit 
many of the insane, but which cannot be conducted in an interesting man- 
ner without the aid of a considerable number of those that are rational.” 


Willoughby Modical Colle imentary resolves 
the Wi lo Cal hin the class, in favor of A. 


| 
we gather the following particulars : 
1846, the number of the patients at the 
Asylum was 285 ; admitted during the year, 337. Total number in the 
course of the year, 622. Of this number there have been discharged—re- 
covered, 133; improved, 60; unim , 33; died, 22. Total disc 
are now above thirty in um who are well. e are waiting 
for their friends, who have — been notified to come for them, and others 
remain with us awhile, for fear of becoming again unwell if they return to 
their homes, where they will be too soon exposed to the exciting causes of 
the disease from which have . recovered. 


